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a "conclusion," index of Scripture passages, and index of proper 
names. In opposition to Harnack, Kattenbusch, and others, he gives 
strong reasons against the Roman origin of all symbols. The eastern 
creeds, even those of north Africa, arose apart from Rome. If the 
first creed could not have appeared in Rome before 140 A. D., then 
the creeds of Justin and Marcion must have arisen in Asia Minor. In 
other words, the Roman symbol sprang from an earlier oriental 
symbol, as Caspari, Schaff, and others long have held. The conclusion 
is that clauses like "he descended into hades," found in the eastern 
symbols, but not in the Roman, may well be ancient and apostolic- 
Clemen seeks to connect them historically with 1 Peter 3: 18 f. He 
holds there was an Apostolicum by the year 100, though probably not 
three-membered, which already connected the "descent" with a bap- 
tismal confession, as suggested 1 Peter 3:21. We cannot outline the 
exegesis of the passage (pp. 115-81). On the "value of the clause" 
he remarks that Judaism knew no conversion after death ; the New 
Testament, apart from 1 Peter 3: 18 f., is also silent on the subject. 
He pokes fun at Dorner's proofs for future probation. Yet he finds 
for those who sinned through ignorance a place of repentance in 
passages like John 15 : 22, 24; 1 Tim. 1: 13, though showing that the 
post-apostolic church at once dropped such teachings. Clemen then 
gives a full history of such ideas as Jews after death, pagans after 
death, purgatory, Christ's triumph over Satan, etc. He traces the 
study down to the " Andover controversy," and gives abundant litera- 
ture at every turn of the inquiry. He concludes : " If we have shown 
that the 'descended into hell' is especially important, it should be 
more noticed in instruction and preaching ; care should be taken also, 
if it is not to be misunderstood, to speak of it rather as ' he descended 
among the dead.'" We have here a clear, scholarly discussion, exe- 
getical, confessional, and historical, of future probation ; Clemen stoutly 
advocates this doctrine, but does so in the true spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness. H. M. Scott. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Theology of the Westminster Symbols. A Commentary,. 
Historical, Doctrinal, Practical, on the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms, and the Related Formularies of the Pres- 
byterian Churches. By Edward D. Morris. Columbus r . 
O.: Champlain. Pp. xvi + 856. $3. 

This ample volume of a half million words is well printed on good 
paper and is well bound. In its production the distinguished author 
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has done an invaluable service, not only to his own denomination, but 
also to all other branches of the Christian church. He reminds us in 
his preface that he has compressed into this volume the results of fifty 
years "of sincere and diligent investigation," and, as for thirty of these 
years he was professor of systematic theology in Lane Theological 
Seminary, the conditions of preparation for his chosen task have been 
most favorable. Among the characteristic features of the discussion 
are the following : 

First, it has taken the form of lectures, fifteen in number, deter- 
mined in their order by the order of their topics as found in the West- 
minster Confession, written in free, readable style, unbroken by 
numerous marginal references or other distracting devices, exact in the 
expression of thought, yet sparing of purely technical terms. In a 
good sense of the term, the style is popular. While its value is not thus 
lessened for the trained theologian, it is greatly increased for all others. 
A table of contents and an index, each of seven pages, add much to the 
book's value. 

Again, the discussion is throughout characterized by accurate, com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Westminster symbols and their historic, 
doctrinal, and practical relations. Without this, of course, the book 
would have had small value ; with it the author has been able to trace 
the origin of the symbols, to compare them minutely with other sym- 
bols of their own and preceding times — the Greek and Roman Catholic, 
as well as other Protestant symbols — to show the influence of religious 
and political developments upon their formation, and, indeed, to bring 
to view more or less fully all that had to do with them or with which 
they had to do, whether in their own or other times. If anyone on 
reading it will consult only the three large volumes of Schaff's Creeds 
of Christendom, he will have a hint of the wide range of closely related 
matter, and will see how sure of foot is Dr. Morris. This movement, 
however, is not hampered by this weight and wealth of material. He 
is its master, not its servant, and nowhere uses it for display, but only 
for more clear and pertinent exposition. 

We notice further that the work is fundamentally an exposition, 
with the added features of criticism and defense. The author seeks in 
the first instance to make wholly clear the meaning of the symbols 
in every part of them. But he does not stop with this. He is not 
content to write a book of Westminster theology. His aim is reached 
only when he has set forth the true theology, the theology which is 
truth. For him this means the theology which is taught in Holy 
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Scriptures, for with him, as with the symbols, only the Scriptures are 
recognized as of ultimate authority in religious faith. He is therefore, 
not often, but occasionally, at pains to show wherein the confession and 
the catechisms are at variance with Scripture, and what reasons exist for 
revision. Thus far he is critical. But he maintains with great earnest- 
ness, not only the truth of the symbols as a whole, but their truth 
in almost every part and particular. In his preface he commends 
the work especially to " the younger ministers in the various Presby- 
terian communions," in the hope that it will give them insight into 
" the supreme truth of God." Everywhere one feels the author's 
assurance that he is setting forth that " supreme truth." 

With this solid, immovable conviction of the truth of the West- 
minster theology goes also an enthusiastic admiration of its expression 
in the symbols. This admiration extends to the men who constituted 
the assembly, to their learning, their piety, their industry, their self- 
sacrifice, their mastery in biblical and theological knowledge, in logic 
and in rhetoric; to the logical and rhetorical form of the Confession 
and of the Larger and the Shorter Catechisms; to the preeminence of 
these among all religious symbols in respect of adequacy; and to their 
vast controlling influence in their history thus far. This admiration 
and sympathetic appreciation may at times find too direct and 
repeated expression, but the reader would not willingly miss it, espe- 
cially as it is never a blind or blinding enthusiasm. We are so wont 
to think of a creed statement, and especially the Westminster state- 
ments, as dry and hard and cold, that it is a rare favor to have them 
brought to us aglow with the warmth of that intelligent love which 
their expositor has, and their writers had, and to enter into the sharp 
criticism of them at points in this friendly spirit. 

A specially attractive and valuable feature of the work is its uni- 
formly irenic character. One nowhere finds a taint of the odium theo- 
logicum or of pugnacity. We might expect that one having doctrinal 
views so clear-cut, and holding them with such energy of conviction 
and enthusiasm of love, would sometimes show himself intolerant of 
those who not only reject, but unsparingly denounce, much that these 
views include. But Dr. Morris has learned thoroughly the secret of 
Christian love. One may complain that his theology is radically 
faulty of construction in not being " Christocentric," but no such com- 
plaint holds against his spirit and life. He is the very soul of candor 
and fairness in dealing with objections and objectors, with opposition 
and opposers. He believes and therefore speaks. He is not anxious 
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to convict others of being wrong, but only to make it clear that he 
is right. His discussion is for this reason admirably fitted to con- 
vince opponents, as also to inspire in all readers a like catholicity of 
spirit. 

There is no space, and perhaps no need, for the mention of other 
characteristics. Congratulations are due to Dr. Morris that, through 
the grace of his Lord, he gives to his denomination, to the church of 
Christ, and to the world this ripe and rich fruit of his long and faithful 
labors. 

Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Waterville, Me. 

Einleitung in die christliche Glaubenslehre, im Sinn der 
gegenwartigen evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. Von Georg 
Schnedermann. Leipzig: Deichert, 1899. Pp. xv + 215. 
M. 3.60. 

This is a work from the point of view of the Lutheran party in 
general and the Frankian (mostly a thing of the past) school in par- 
ticular. Chap. 1 treats of the conception of introduction and the 
presuppositions of Christian dogmatics. For the business of intro- 
duction the total thoughts and conceptions of the Christian are at the 
disposal of the theologian ; in particular, those of a universal, philo- 
sophic, self-evident character, that are not peculiarly "dogmatic." 
The presupposition of Christian theology is the Christian conscious- 
ness — it is at this point that the author shows himself an orthodox 
disciple of Frank. This Christian consciousness must be in the form 
of the Lutheran ecclesiastical modification, of course. The "task " of 
Christian dogmatics is the subject of chap. 2. It is the science of the 
Christian faith, " taught by Christians for Christians." The science is 
therefore not a selbstdndige Grosse; yet Einheitlichkeit and Vollstdndigkeit 
are its essential characteristics. To be sure, it is the Lutheran type 
of faith which the author's "science" would have for its "task." 
Chap. 3 is devoted to the Trdger — the subject, expounder, bearer — 
of Christian dogmatics. The answer begins : " Not God himself " 
(sic), rather " the human side of the Gemeinschaftsverhaltnisse" and 
indeed not "als beliebiger Mensch, oder als Glied eines bestimmten 
Volkes " (this against Jewish or Roman particularism, p. 98), "oder als 
Vertreter der Menschheit uberhaupt " (against false universalism, p. 96), 
" sondern als Gottesmensch " (sic). The bearer must be a Christian, 
in principle any Christian ; but also a scientific thinker; in brief, "the 



